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Five Minutes Reflection on Sheep. 


(Concluded from our last.) 


As tothe treatment of the flock in general, the best thing 
to be offered them is good pasturage, in this climate from 
about the 20th of April till the 10th of December; a little 
sooner or later according to the season—between which 
periods they must have food from the racks and troughs— 
Let the racks be well stored with good hay, clover or ti- 
mothy in preference, for them to go to at alltimes. From 
the troughs give them at the rate of about a gill of Indiata 
corn a day, or its equivalent in oats, peas and the like, 
through the winter, and in hard weather double thie quan- 
tity. Irish potatoes chopped, or passed through a cider 
mill, is an excellent food from the trough, and particularly 
toward spring for the ewes that have lambs.—Turnips, 
so much recommended in England, I consider no object 
here ; there is difficulty too in preserving them either in 
the ground or out of it, through our winters; and as to 
folding, though I never tried it, I apprehend that it injureg 
sheep more than is compensated by the manure, or the 
saving of food. Good hay alone, given in plenty, will car- 
ry a flock well through the winter. If your stock is small 
and your pastures or meadows fine and extensive, they 
may do tolerably well, but there can be no doubt that 
good feeding in winter is real economy, as much 80 ag 
putting manure and additional labour on a poor field, 
is in Agriculture ; the produce amply pays the additional 
trouble and expence ; the encrease of quantity and quality 
of the wool, the number of the lambs raised, and the con- 
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dition of the whole*flock, give aclear profit onthe con- 
sumption of the food from the rack and the trough; and 
the great advantage of this system will be found to be» 
that a Farmer may, on the same ground, with a little ad, 
ditional care and attention, support four or five times as 
many sheep as he did on his old plan; because he then 
made his calculations omy on what his pastures could do 
for them in winter—and when he found that if he en- 
creased his flock beyond a given number, they became 
dirty nosed, roach-backed, coughing, losing their wool, 
he considered himself overstocked, and killed or sold off, 
and so he was indeed as to the mere scuflling in winter 
for the little herbage left by the frosts within their reach 

There is no doubt that one handred acres of good pas- 
ture Jand, will support from the middle of spring till frost, 
four hundred sheep. Ifit is profitable then to feed in win- 
ter, it is clear, that every Farm may have its stock more 
than quadrupled, because these one hundred acres under 
the present practice, will not carry through the year more 
than sixty or seventy sheep, even where by some tender 
master, a little straw or corn-fodder is thrown them te 
pick under their feet. Salt should be given, where dis- 
tant from the influence of salt water, in the troughs, or on 
flat stones ranged for the purpose, twice a week winter 
andsummer. Green food early in spring is very advan- 
tageous to the ewes and lambs—Orchard grass, and the 


-+ Peruvian grass (so called in this part of the country) afford 


early pasture, but I think the best way is to sow a piece of 
Rye, every fall early on purpose—this will occasionally 
afford a good bite through the winter, and in spring may 
be fed as late as the 20th of April, and then give, if the 
season is favorable, a good crop of grain. 

To feed the flock securely and conveniently in winter, 
Jet there be a roomy pen fixed on a piece of dry ground, 
witha thatched shed drooped to the north—open on all 
sides but on the north, long and wide enough to admit the 
racks and troughs under cover, and to afford room to the 
Gock to lic dry. Beside a gate for the attendant to go 
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through, let there be a pannel open to the height of three 
feet—this will receive the sheep, and exclude other stock, 
except hogs, which should not be suffered to run in the 
sheep pasture—in and out of this pen let them pass at plea- 
sure at all times. After every fall of rainor snow, the in- 
terior of the pen should be strewed pretty thickly with 
clean dry litter, and the space under the sheds be scraped 
clean, and littered afresh every two weeks ; the manure so 
made will be an object. It will be very useful to have 
within the enclosure, a copse of cedars, or pines, to which 
the sheep can have access during the winter to browse 
on; the resinous substance contained inthe leaves of these 
trees, are both grateful and salubrious to them—in default 
of such a copse, if there be any of the trees within conve- 
nient distance, the boughs should be brought and thrown 
into the flock twice a week during winter. 

There must be water in the pasture, for although sheep 
do not require drinkin summer when at grass, at this season, 
and when on dry food, it is absolutely requisite to them. 

There is a prevalent opinion, with which [ do not hold, 
that sheep do -best at all times without confinement or 
shelter ; this is true as to confinement, except occasionally 
at yeaning time, but not as to shelter; they want no de- 
fence from mere cold ; nature has sufficiently covered them 
against that, not so as to wet and cold combined. The hay- 
ing their fleeces drenched with cold rains, the being for 
months on the wet and frozen ground, impairs their con- 
dition, brings on coughs, and engenders disease. 

It is certainly true, however, that the standing and lying 
on their own filth, will sooner or later infect the flock ; 
but in winter, and with the precautions I have advised, as 
to cleaning out the sheds frequently and littering the pen, 
there is little danger. From the middle of April to the 
middle of December, there is no need for pen or sheiter ; 
unless an enclosure to guard against dogs at night, in which 
case it should be so constructed as to be moved frequent, 
ly, made six or seven feet high, and the rails or paling 
placed upright, and on the outer side ; indeed at very lit- 
tle expence a moveable shelter and peg for the winter ege 
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' \ 
tablishment, if danger is apprehended from feeding too 
long onone spot, might easily be contrived, and made 
also proof against dogs. 

It is of great importance to have the flock entirely gen_ 
tle. Thesheep are more readily fed and inspected, and 
when itisnecessary to handle any of them, as will fre- 
quently be the case in a system of good care and good 
feeding, there is no racing or penning, which, beside the 
delay and trouble of the thing to catcha single sheep, an- 
moys and disturbs the whole flock—and some times acci- 
dents happen. It is easily effected, by making it the par- 
ticular business of some one sedate careful person to at- 
tend to the flock. Let him by degrees, and particularly in — 
winter, accustom them tofeed while he is in the midst 
of them, and often to take it from his hands—and those 
among them thatare the most shy, lethim, by slow ap- 
proaches and kind usage particularly attend to—he will 
goon have the whole flock at his call, at any season of the 
‘year, and under his hand, he may take he!d of any sheep 
he wants. A good shepherd should know, and he may 
‘wery soon come to know evcry individual in his flock, if 
not a large one, and if very numerous, he should at least 
know forty or fifty of the most remarkable. 


_ The principal cause of the decay of flocks, is that the 
old sheep are not removed from it in season; any man 
will acknowledge the truth of this remark, who will be at 
the pains of observing. He will find that, with the same 
treatment, the young sheep (up to six or seven years old) 
will be in good case, while those older will be thin; and 
those yet more advanced miserably poor and apparently 
diseased. Itis a short lived animal, comes soon to matu- 
rity and soon declines ; and although there are instances 
that a sheep lives and propagates to twelve or fifteen 
years, they arerare ; the rule is otherwise. The time of 
shearing is the time of general inspection, and of disposal 
of the flock. Then let the master’s eye be scrutinously 
placed on every sheep he owns—to chuse his lambs ta 
breed from, to mark, to fat, and to dispose of in the course 
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ef the fall and winter, not only such wethers as are now of 
proper age, but above all to examine the coats and mouths 
of his grown breeders, and to set apart for the butcher all 
that have broken mouths or indifferent coats. A sheep at 
birth has his mouth full of lambs teeth, eight on the lower 
jaw (every body knows that he has none at any age on the 
upper jaw) at one year he drops two of these in front and 
acquires in their place two sheep’s teeth—the second year 
he gets two more, one on each side of these last— 
the third year he has two additional inthe same way, 
and during the fourth year, there come out the two last 
sheep’s teeth, one on each outer side—thus at the com- 
mencement of the fifth year,the mouth is full, as it is cal- 
led—having now eight sheep’s teeth on the lower jaw; 
during the sixth year, the mouth begins to be, what they 
term, broken ; that is, the teeth are wearing away in front ; 
and in the seventh year they have all become smaller, and 
several are worn near to the gums; the animal is no 
longer able to pick and manage his food, in pasture, at 
the rack or trough with the same facility ; his constitution 
begins to fail ; the younger andmore vigorous competi- 
tors cull the best grass from him in the field, and shove 
him out of the way of good fare inthe pen. It is then fol- 
ly to keep him longer under these disadvantages, and the 
more is the folly, because as a sheep propagates as early 
as a dunglhill fowl, and with the requisite care, such must 
be the encrease of the flock, that to keep them down toa 
given number, the only question as to the females will be, 
whether to kill off from the lambs or the ewes—~and in 
what proportionate quantity. ‘The rule is, never to shear 
more than six fleeces from a sheep, unless as to a particu- 
lar animal which may be preserved on account of uncom- 
mon gualities. 


The best season for shearing, I have found to be the 
middie of May ; there is danger in taking off the coat too 
early—if acoid rain should fall on sheep soon after they 
are stripped, many will be lost; so sensible are they, at 
this time, to the changes of the atmosphere ; and shoulda 
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spell of cold rainy weather overtake them within a few 
days after they are shorn, the only remedy is to house 
them till it is over. 

As any farmer may in a little time renovate his flock, 
by getting rid of the old subjects and supplying in plenty 
wholesome provender, so may he in a very few years, 
greatly change and ameliorate his wool, as well as increase 
it in quantity, by selecting for his breeders only such 
as have desirable coats ; without having recourse to new 
breeds. At the shearing season, the ficece is full grown, 
and allits defects or advantages may be seen; at this 
time then let the final selection be made among the grown 
sheep; since however promising a lamb may have been, 
as to size and form, when turned out, its wool can only be 
judged of when he comes to the first shear. Seek for 
wool curled in the fibre, set close on the pelt, and free from 
stitched hairs as they are called—(hairs interspersed 
throughout the body and principally about the back and 
rump) and without much breeching, (long straight haired 
spots on the thighs)—a single ram with these defects will 
entail mischief on the flock for many years—and every 
ewe of this description will be removing to a greater dis- 
tance the period of improvement. 

It is an error, but too common, to judge of a sheep from 
the apparent bulk and form given by a coat oflong coarse 
hairy wool; itis deceptive aud imposes on a superficial ob- 
server. Let such a sheep be stripped, and then examine 
his carcase and his fleece, the first will be found to have 
Jost all its supposed beauty and advantage, and on inspect- 
ing the fleece, they will not be discovered to have been left 
there ; this will be seen to be too long and too harsh for 
carding, fit only to fatigue and vex the good housewife and 
her spinners—and to make, even among coarse fabrics» 
stiff uncomfortable clothing. 


Any person however unaccustomed to examine wool, 
may soon habituate his eye to the relative qualities,soasto - 
be a competent judge of any fleece or detached lock, and 
the speediest way of effecting this, is by frequently drawing 
samples from individuals of ene’s own flock, and those of 
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his neighbors and comparing them, taking care to draw 
them from the same part of the body, because in most 
sheep there are different qualities of wool on the different 
parts ; half way down the side adjoining the shdulder is 
the best place to draw from, fur quality and uniformity. 

I do not think it is desirable to wash the wool, as some 
practise on the sheep—lIt is a disagreeable process to the 
operator and to the sheep, and as I believe endangers 
their health. I would recommend that they be shorn un- 
washed. Let the finest wooled sheep be separated by in- 
spection before shearing. let the fleeces of these be made 
up carefully without breaking; and when the wool is to be 
washed, let them be opened on a plank floor and stretched 
out with the skin side next the floor, thus the parts of the 
fleece may Le readily distinguished. Take off the breeching 
or hinder part, the most of the belly, and the tags, throw 
these among the coarse fleeces, and there will be left the 
better parts of the best fleeces, and an easy assortment 
will have been made of the fine from the coarse for family 
purposes. A tolerable selection cannot be made after all 
the fleeces have been mixed and broken in the process of 
washing and drying. 

As to myself, | have, as yet, been fortunate in knowing 
but few diseases to which sheep are subject, and there- 
fore am not acquainted with many remedies. ‘The prin. 
eipal disease from which 1 have suffered, and from which 
J did suffer sorely for several years, after I began to raise 
this stock, my people called the country distemper—I 
have already described it; dirty neses, coughs, wheezing, 
roached backs, pinched flanks, loss of wool before shear- 
ing time, great mortality in lambs, and frequent deaths 
among the old sheep, so that I had often to buy in to keep 
my number up; it was thought infectious, and the worst 
were separated. In some years they all had it, and then] 
had often thoughts of getting rid of the whole on any 
terms, and procuring afresh and more healthy stock ; at 
length it struck me, on observing a flock at a friend’s 
bouse on an excursion ia a neighbouring state, feeding at 
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the troughs and racks in winter, that it was possible each 
medicine might be of service to my ownsheep. I applied 
it immediately on my return home, and in a few weeks 
was gratified to find thatit had relieved about two thirds 
of the flock—on examining the next spring, those stil] af. 
fected, I found them absolutely without teeth-these things 
brought me to my reflections—I set seriously about the re- 
form, and by degrees adopted the system I have here re. 
commended, with complete success, as may, ] am satis- 
fied, any farmer who will be pleased to try it. 


A MARYLANDER, 
SD>sDIDSDSDIDID KERKCEECECRECE 
FOR THE AGRICULTURAL MUSEUM. 
DIDIDDIIMKEKKKLE 

A few days ago I received the first number of the Agri- 
cultural Museum. I was really delighted to perceive the 
beginning of an undertaking which promises so much uti- 
lity to the community : and I sincerely wish it all the suc- 
cess and support which it so justly deserves. 

It isacknowledged by all, that this country, on account of 
its great extent, possesses greater advantages and resour- 
ces than, perhaps, any other. All we want then, is to be 
fully acquainted with those resources ; and in my o pinion, 
nothing can be so condacive to the attainment of that 
knowledge, as such a periodical work, in which the ex- 
perience of one man may be instantly communicated to 
thousands; so that by reciprocal communication, all 
may be benefited. | 

Already has a new spirit of enterprize displayed itself 
amongst us. The quantity of domestic manufactures now 
made in almost all parts of the country, far exceeds the 
expectations of the most sanguine. Perseverance will 
make us truly independent. 

[tas pleasing toevery real American, to observe the 
ardor which now prevails in this country, to promote the 
progress of manufactures. Ewery day we hear of new 
machines, in all parts of the union, for carding, spinning 
and weaving. Already have we seen patterns of cloth 
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manufactured by our citizens, which might vie, for fine- 
ness and elegance, with those manufactured in L ondon 
Sedan, or Eibeuf. In this District, several mat.ufactories 
have lately been established. A machine for carding, 
roving and spinning cotton, working ninety six spindles, 

is now in full operation at the Four-mile-run; besides a 
Cannon Foyundary and Paper Mill near Georgetown, a | 
Glass House and Nail Factory in the City of Wasbing- 
ton, and several other establishments of less importance. 
' [ had, not long ago, the curiosity to ascertain the num- 
ber of weavers in this Town; and after a diligent enqui- 

ry, found that there were twenty one looms; sixteen of 
which were constantly employed, and had then on hand 
to the amount of one thousand four hundred and sixty 
yards ofdifferent kinds of cloth for family use. They 
each weave from three to six yards a day, making on an 
average seventy two yards a day altogether, and allow- 
ing three hundred working days in the year, twenty one 
thousand six hundred yards a year. 

Here it is proper to observe, that these looms are all in 
private families, and all but one worked by women, and 
that, with one exception only, they use the common shut. 
tle. Several of them informed me that they intended to 
adopt the fly shuttle; and there can be no doubt, but 
when once adopted, it will immediately gain a decided. 
preference over the other, on account of the ease and 
eelerity with which it can be worked. 1 am informed 
that, besides the public factories of cloth in Washingtons 
and Alexandria, there are many private looms in both those 
places, abundantly supplied with work. I would recom, 
mend it to such as may be friendly disposed towards do, 
mestic manufactures, to ascertain their number, and, as Ll 
have done, publish the result of such enquiries as it may be 
deemed proper to make. I am persuaded that it wiil be 
found that, at least, not a less quantity of cloth is woven in 
each of those places, than there is in Georgetown—Y et» 
however great the whole quantity may be, it is a certain 


fact, that, for the want of proper artists, much yarn is sept 
‘ . 4 
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out of the District, and even to the distance of many miles 
for the purpose of being manufactured. Stocking weav- 
ers, dyers and fuallers are much wanted—-Should industri- 
ous men, well versed in any of the above branches, come 
and reside amongst us, any where in or near to the 


District, they certainly woald find as much encouragement 
as they vould wish. 


J. 
Georgetown, July 11, 1810. 


PIDIPIPIHMK KEKE 
From the Aurora. 

In April, 1809, a manufactory of woollen cloth was 
begun in the vicinity of Newport, Delaware, and there 
were put in motion one carding machine, twe hundred 
spindles, five broad !ooms, and one fulling mill, &c. The 
last year they made seven thousand yards of cloth, which 
afferded a profit of 25 per cent. on the capital employed— 
which, including the fixed capital for buildings, amounted 
to nine thousand dollars—they employ about twenty 
hands, one half of them boys and childrén—they have ex- 
perienced no difficulty in procuriag common wool—but 
fine woolissearce. The introduction of the Merinos, into 
the neighbourhood, promises very soon to remove 
any difficulty on thatscore. The proprietors expect 
that by increasing the machinery, and employing a pum. 
ber of country looms, the present year they can manu- 
facture from fifteen to twenty thousand yards of cloth, 
cassimeres, and cassinets, which will be a sufficient quanti. 
ty to make a coat for every taxable inhabitant in New 
Castle county, ‘This for the village of Newport and state 
of Delaware, you will say is honorable, but it is not all ; 
in addition to these, in two weeks they will have at the 
same place in operation 240 spindles, impelled by water, 
employed in the cotton spinn.ng—in the two establish- 
ments there will be employed about thirty-five hands— 
one half of which are children under fourteen years of 
age—with which they can perform as much Jabor as 


would require 600 persons iy the common way. Conse* 
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quently the high price of labor carmot affect any such 
manufacturing establishments, where so much is done by 
machinery. PEDESTRIAN OBSERVER. 
>>>D>DDDP>PPDDP: CLEC KKKKMEKEEEL 
COLUMBIAN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


At a meeting of the Standing Committee of the Columbi. 
an Agricultural Society, held at Georgetown on Wed: 
nesday the 13th day of June, A.D. 1810, it was determin. 
ed that the following Premiums be given at the General 
Meeting of the Society to be held on Wednesday the 18th 
day of November, viz: 

Premium 1—SIXTY DOLLARS, 
For the best bull as to form and size, age considered, 
not less than one year, nor more than four grasses old. 
Premium 2—SIXTY DOLLARS, 
For the best cow with her first calf, not exceeding four 
grasses old. 


Premium 3—FIFTY DOLLARS, 
For the best fat bullock or spayed heifer, for beef. 
Premium 4—FORTY DOLLARS, 
For the best piece of fulled and dressed woollen cloth 
of any width, containing not less than seven square yards. 


Premium 5—THIRTY DOLLARS, 
For the best piece of woollen kerseymere, not less 
than ten yards in length, 
Premium 6—THIRTY DOLLARS, 
For the best piece of cloth, cotton warp, filled with wool 
to shew the wool on one side, not less, than ten yards. 
Premium 7—THIRTY DOLLARS, 
For the best piece of fancy patterns for vests, of wool 
and cotton, not less than ten yards, 
Premium 8—THIRTY DOLLARS, 


For the best piece of flannel, all wool, not less than 
ten yards. 


Premium 9—TWENTY DOLLARS, 


For the best piece of flannel, part cotton, part wool, 
not less than ten yards. 
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Premium 10—TEN DOLLARS, 
For the best pair of fine woollen knit stockings, of 
full size. 
Premium H—TEN DOLLARS. | 
For the best pair of fine woollen woven stockings, full 
size. 
Premium 12—-THIRTY DOLLARS, 
For the best pair of fine woollen blankets, large size 


Premium 13—TWENTY DOLLARS, 
For the best pair of fine cotton blankets, large size. 


PREMIUM 14— FIFTEEN DOLLARS, 
For the best pair of stout coarse blankets, for labourers, 
full size. 


Premium 1I5—FIFTEEN DOLLARS, 

For the best parcel of flaxen or hempen sewing thread 
made up of three qualities, of at least half a pound each, 
Viz. 

One of strong brown, and white brown, two sizes. 

One of-coloured, of one size, various colours; size and 
colours as commonly used for family purposes’ 

And oue white, of various sizes, from coarse to fine. 


Premium 16--FORTY DOLLARS, 

For the best woollen carpet, or carpeting, 1 in the piece, 

containing not less than thirty square yards. 
Premium 17—FIFTEEN DOLLARS, 

For the best woollen hearth rug. 

Premium 18—TWENTY FIVE DOLLARS, 

For the best specimen of durable dye, with the recipe. 
formed of the productions, of the country—best as to 
Strength and beauty of colour, and as applicable to most 
substances. 

Reasonable proof will be required of compliance with’ 
the rules of the Society.* 

The Premiums will be paid in cash, or in plate of equal 
value, with suitable devices at the option of the fortunate. 
competitors. 


*"*See Gonstitution—Articles 8, 9, 10,11, No. 1 page 19 
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Premiums tothe amount of at least five hundeed dollars 
will be given at the Spring Meeting of the Society for 
sheep, and manufactures of cottan, flax and hemp, é&c. 

The Society at their last meeting have ordered, 

Ist. That the Standing Committee be directed to give at 
least two premiums, at the next spring mevting for sheep; 

one for the best two toothed 1am of the fine wooled breed, 
and agother for the best two toothed ram ofthe jong 
wooled breed. In the first case, the quality of wool is 
the principal object, inthe ather, the quantity of wool; 
but in both cases the judges will take into view every qua. 
lity which the anima!s may possess, that render them va- 
luable tups of their respective breeds. 

ad. That at least two thirds of the amount of Premiums 
io be given for sheep, shall be for the long wooled breed. 

By order of the Standing Committee. 
DAVID WILEY, See’ry. 

Jane 19, 


DRDDIDPD DIP (LELERKE KEL ELEE 


From a London Paper, May 6. 
Dd>D>PPIDI>D CEEACEEL ERE 


Merino Sheep—On Thursday last, a splendid company 
of Merino amateurs attended the sale at Henbury, near 
Bristol, of part of Mr. Brooke's Spanish flock of sheep. 

Amongst the buyers were Lord Doneraile, Lord Leslie, 
T.ord Ducie, Sir J. Macdonald, Sir J, Dashwood, Colonels 
Conynghame, Kington and:Serle; Messrs. R. Bright, 
Sheppard, Joyce, Lucas, Hall, I’arquarharson, and other 
amateur breeders. The average prices were higher than 
atthe sale of his majesty’s flock; the finest ram wag 
bought by J. R. Lacas,esq at 107 guineas, a ewe and 
lamb, by G. W. Hall, esq. at 54 guineas; and some of the 
finest single ewes at from 30 to 40 guineas. 


Lord Somerville’s second day’s sale of his “crino flock 
was on Thursday. The following was the restilt of the 
two day’s sale:—228 Merinos sold for no fess than 
9210 £ 5s: 6d. 
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a2 AGRICULTURAL, MUSEUM 


NEW BRICK MACHINE. 


We have seen a model of a Brick Machine, construeted 
@n @ new principle, invented by Mr. Daniel Freach, me. 
chanist and engineer, of this city, and so contrived as to 
manufacture bricks of all kinds with the greatest facility. 
4¢. will produce 3000 bricks in an hour, if supplicd with 
clay, and may be extended to producé any number re. — 
quired in the same time. The clay is applied without any 
previous preparation. It requires only the natural mois- 
ture, as it is commonly found a few inches below the sur- 
face of the earth. In this state it is applied to the machine | 
and the bricks are produced in the neatest manner, ready 
to be piled away ; saving the trouble of carrying to and 
from the yard, and of tending while drying, as is done in 
the common way. More than two thirds of the usual ex- 
pence is saved in producing the bricks ready to burn.— 
The bricks manufactured by the machine are much more 
compact and impenetrable to water, than brick manufac- 
toured by hand; as a brick of the same size will weigh 


early one fifth more thanthose made in the common way- 


Specimens of the brick produccd in this way, from se- 
veral kinds of clay, have been burned, and the result 
has proved beyond all doubt, that the machine will answer 
the purpose intended.......... Newyork Evening Post. 

__ DEDDDDDDEKEKKKKE 
From the Richmond Enquirer. 

James River Canal §c.—We inform the people of the 
Upper Country, that a contract has been made by the 
James River Company with Captain Ariel Cvoley, of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, with a view of communicat- 
ing the basin with tide water—13 locks, inclusive of the 
water-lock, are to be put up— 50,000 are to be given for 
the work, of which 10,000 have been already paid, in part 
of the contract. The whole is to be completed by May, 
1812. 
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